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The development of the vulgar arts has come as the fulfillment of a

social need and has been facilitated by certain technological inventions,

of which the first perhaps was the printing press and the latest is tele-

vision. Early use of the printing press was nonrecreational; but like all

subsequent developments in communication technology, the printing

press soon was devoted to the provision of entertainment, first in the

reproducing of long written stories, novels, and later in the printing of

newspaper gossip and other trivia. The medieval revival of the Greek

and Roman fine arts forms did not include the drama, perhaps because

the Church felt that the enactment of secular stories would detract from

its own enactments of religious ritual. The drama was, however, revived

as a vulgar art; and in spite of religious and other discouragements, play-

writing and the enactment of plays for the common man became fairly

general. With the development of motion picture and radio technology,

the spoken and enacted story could be reproduced on something of the

mass scale that written stories were; and these techniques and that of

phonograph recording made possible mass production and dissemination

of song and other kinds of music. It is largely through these communica-

tion mediums and out of the various art forms that have evolved to fit

their special limitations and potentialitcs that the majority of the members

of modern societies secure their recreational satisfactions.

ART AND IDEOLOGY

Primitive peoples have frequently imputed magic properties to the de-
signs that they scratched or painted on their tools or bowls or other
equipments; and premodern peoples have in many instances justified their
folk festivals in supernaturalistic or utilitarian terms. Thus the autumn
festival of agricultural peoples was often justified as the giving of thanks
to the gocls for a bountiful harvest, and some spring festivals were sup-
posed to assure the fertility of the soil. Modern peoples also impute magic
or power of some sort to most art, fine or vulgar; for men generally seem
called upon to find some utilitarian significance in their recreational ac-
tivities whenever those activities are discrete in time and form from activi-
ties that are de facto utilitarian.1 At any event, most current recreations
are embroidered with ideological justification so that they are made to
seem to have long-run value as well as to provide momentary enjoyment.
Football is said by its enthusiasts to be a builder of character, of team
work, and of health; and the paintings on the rich man's walls are said
by those who enjoy them to be of enduring cultural worth.

Christmas, which has become a secular festival in the Western world, is still
given sacred implications. See J. H. Barnctt, "Christmas in American Culture"
(Psychiatry, vol. 9, pp. 51-<55, 1946).